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THE HONOR OF HONESTY. 

«when shall { get a new bonnet?” doubtfully solil- 

oquized 2 young serving girl, who, in a dismal back 

, where a great baby was sleeping, was despond 
ingly considering her head-gear, as she prepared to go 
out one Saturday evening. 

She might be excused fer reflecting on the subject; 
for the coarse stcaw bonnet—which had never been 
handsome—Was new sunburnt and dirty, and with its 
soiled and faded ribbon looked hardly neat, though it 
had been carefully kept. 

“[ declare, I’m aimest ashamed to go to church in it, 
i's so dirty,” she continued, as she turned it round in 
herhand; “though may be it’s of a piece with my gown 
and skawl; but ceme, they’re not dirty, neither. I 
wonder Whether mother can spare me my wages this 
week? Perhaps she can; I know she was sure of work 
ast Saterday. Weil, we'll see.” 

So saying, she tied on a shabby bonnet, and carefully 

foldiag up twe shillings, which she took from the win- 
dow ledge, she put them into her pocket; and giving a 
last glance at her little ved, to see that her baby bedfel- 
low was safely tucked in, she hurried out of the room, 
and out of the house, away on her weekly visit to her 
family. 
Bessie Abbott was a pretty, pleasant-looking girl of 
nearly eighteen, strong, active and industrious. She 
was tke daeghter of a worthless man and of an excel- 
lent woman. The teaching of the latter had borne 
good fruit in Bessie, who, though only a drudge in the 
family ia Which she was living, was a neat and excel- 
leat servant as far as ker knowledge went; while her 
integrity and good temper would have rendered her in- 
yalaable in any situation. 

She was in the receipt of what she considered the 
handsome income of two shillings a week, for which, 
with beard an@ ledging, she did every thing in her em- 
ployer’s house; for its mistress was constantly engaged 
in ker husband’s shup,.and left the whole care of her 
five children, as well as all the household work, to 
pretty Bessie; and never was burthen laid upon a more 
willing worker. 

Bessie’s father @id little for the support of his house- 
hold; he spent half his time, and more than half his 
earnings, in the beer-shop; and the little money left to 
his wife did hardly more than supply his board ; some- 
times, indeed, he even demanded food when he had 
given no means of precuring it. 

The burthen ef the family of course fell wholly on 
his poor wife, whe was a quick and dexterous needle- 
woman, and who was glad to obtain any species of work 
by which she might earn a little money; for her sup- 
ply from the tailors, who were her usual employers, 
was aot very regular, and sometimes failed altogether 
for a time. 

Bessie was the eldest of a large family; the two next 
in age te herself, a boy and girl of fifteen and thirteen, 
had beth geod employers, though neither could con- 
tribute te the family income; but there were seven still 
younger, entirely dependent on their poor mother’s ex- 
ertions, 

Such being the circumstances of the household, we 
need not wonder that a girl so affectionate as Bessie 
Should have felt very doubtful of the possibility of buy- 
ing new bonnet; for, unlike too many in her situa- 
tion, she never felt that her money was her own if it 
were needed for ker mother’s use, and was only happy 
in the thought that she was enabled to contribute to 
her mother’s comfort. 

As Bessie hurried along the streets to her mother’s 
house, which was on the other side of the town, she 
castmany a wistful glance towards the displays of bon- 
Qets 2ad ribkeas in the shop windows, and even paused 
once er twice to bestow particular admiration ; nay, she 
Wert so far as to decide what shape she would buy, and 
how it should te trimned, if she could but get the 
mouey for it; and she had strong hope of being able to 
do this, because she knew her mother had been prom- 
ised more work than she could accomplish for several 
Weeks tv come. 

At last Bessie reached her home, which was one ill- 
lighted room, with a dark closet adjoining, in a tumble- 
down old house, situated in one of the courts of a 
densely populated neighborhood, and tenanted by five 
°r six families besides the Abbotts. It was home, how- 
ever, and Bessie felt that it was so, as, after running up 
the tottering stairs, she opened the door of her mother’s 
— Which, if not very comfortable, was at least very 

lean. 

“O, Bessie, Bessie!—here is Bessie!” cried the Httle 
ones as she entered. “Here is Bessie come, mother! 
Come to mother, Bessie; she’s crying!” and two of the 
Young things seized their darling sister by her dress 
{nd pulled her forward, as though at her coming their 
Nother’s tears must ary. 

“What is the matter, mother ?” cried Bessie, fright- 
o~ as she approached a neat, careworn woman, who, 
' her hands convulsively pressed together, and si- 
“at tears dropping from her eyes, seemed in hopeless 

88. 
hee Bessie, what shall we do?” she exclaimed, 
» Jer daughter knelt and threw her arms round her. 
What will become of us ?” 


“What is the matter? What has happened?” re- 








MY SECOND ESCAPE. 


turned Bessie, her own tears beginning to flow in sym- 
pathy and alarm. “O, dear, I thought to tind you all 
so comfortable to-night!” 

“Ay, and so we might have been,” answered the moth- 
er, ina tone of heart-broken despondency—“only for 
him—for your father, Bessie! How could he do it?” 

“Mother, what has he done ?” exclaimed the terrified 
girl, all horrible visions of crime starting up before 
her. 

“He has taken away my work, Bessie—my work that 
T hoped to get so much for—and he has pawned it for 
drink—I don’t know where; and he beat me like a dog 
when I begged of him to tell me where it was. And 
the master wanted it, and I hadn’t it for him; and he 
was angry—and no wonder; only it’s-hard upon me, 
Bessie. He says the waistcoats are worth two pounds, 
and he’ll have them or their worth, if he takes my bed 
from under me. Then I owe our landlord for a fort- 
night’s rent; for I didn’t pay last week, thinking I 
should be so much better off this. And I haven’t a 
penny in the house for the children’s food; they’ve 
been nigh famished as it is, for the waistcoats were al- 
most the first work I did. And now where I am to 
look for money or work I don’t know, or how I am 
ever to pay this dreadful debt; my poor little ones will 
all be starving about me. How shall I bear it? And 
then to think who has brought all this upon me. oO, 
Bessie, it almost breaks my heart!” 

“This is trouble indeed,” sobbed poor Bessie, as she 
leant against her mother’s shoulder; “I little thought 
of finding you like this as I came along. But, mother, 
you musin’t be quite cast down; put your trust in your 
Heavenly Father, without whose knowledge not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground.” 

“Ay, Bessie dear; but it’s hard to put such trust in 
Him when nothing but trouble is to be seen. I’m sure 
I try; but it’s very hard, child.” 

“Yes, itis hard, mother; yet who else shall we trust 
in? And, mother, here are my wages for to.day and 
to-morrow, and who knows what Monday may bring 2” 

Mrs. Abbott pressed her daughter more closely with- 
out reply, and those of the children who were oid 
enough to understand what passed, gathered reverent- 
ly round to listen to Bessie’s words, as she continued 
her attempt to console her mother. 

Nearly an hour passed in this manner, and at last 
Bessie’s earnest, hopeful persuasions so far prevailed 
on her mother as to excite a feeling of trustfal resigna- 
tion; and with lighter heart the girl began the chil- 
dren’s Saturday night’s ablutions, while her mother 
went out to make the necessary purchases of food; and 
when, on the return of the latter, the hungry little ones 
were regaled with a large piece of bread, trouble 
seemed for awhile forgotten. 

However, Bessie, when she had, as she expressed it, 
“cleaned all up,” was obliged to depart; and after a 
tearful adieu, she was once more hurrying through the 
streets, which she had so lately traversed with such 
different feelings. “Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” 
she mused, as she reached her abode. “We may well 
always remember that; we little thought, last week, 
when we were so pleased about the work, what trouble 
it would bring.” 

Sunday morning came and the sound of pleasant 
bells; but to Bessie it differed from other mornings 





only so far as her own thought made a Sabbath around 


her, for she could not go out until the evening; and she 
had even more to do on that day than on the other six, 
especially as her mistress, who rarely attended church 
herself, was always at hand to find fault. 

Many were the sad thouguts she bestowed on her 
mother’s troubles during the day; and when at last 
she was able to set out for church, under strict injunc- 
tions to return immediately on the close of the service, 
she was depressed in spirits more than she had ever 
before felt in her life. 

The service came toa close, and Bessie, in a quiet 
mind, left the church, and slowly and thoughtfully 
walked homewards. She was one of the last to. come 
out; and as she walked across the wide church-yard to 
the least frequented gate, she struck her foot against 
something, which yielded to her step, and returned a 
rattling sound. 

She stooped to pick up the object, and it proved a 
well-filled purse; the bright beads and tassels glittered 
in the half light of an autumn evening, and its weight 
and rotundity showed it well supplied. 

Bessie stood positively breathless for a moment, in 
the excess of her joy ; she felt a dizzy rush in her head, 
and for a moment all surrounding objects seemed to 
swim before her; then clasping her hands in a mute as- 
piration of thankfulness, she recovered fall possession 
of her faculties, and began to examine the treasure. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!” she counted 
—‘“seven pounds! O, to think of mother, how delight- 
ed she will be! Why, this will pay all, and buy I can’t 
tell what beside. O, how happy I am! And what is 
this ?” she continued, as she took from the other end a 
roll of soft paper. “‘Why, these must be bank-notes, 
like that mis’ess gave change for once; why, they must 
be worth I can’t tell how much. Here are one, two, 
three, four of them, and that one mis’ess got was worth 
five pounds itself. What shall we do with so much 
money? I'll read what's on these notes, however.” 

So approaching a lamp just inside the gate, she with 
some difficulty deciphered the amounts of the notes, of 
which two were for fifty pounds, the other two respec- 
tively for five-and-twenty. 

“It’s quite a fortune,” she murmured, in a low, rever- 
ential tone, as she tried to grasp the idea of so many 
pounds. “What a happy thing for me, and how sad 
for the person who lost it!” 

Here the current of Bessie’s rapturous thoughts re- 
ceived a sudden check; the smile faded from her lips, 
and she remained silently looking on the pretty purse 
with a perplexity amounting to distress. 

“O, me, but it is not mine!” she continued, her 
thoughts finding vent in a half-articulate form. ‘This 
belongs to somebody, who is as sorry to lose it as I am 
pleased to find it. O, what mustI do? I wish I had 
never seen it. MustI give it up just when we want it 
so? And then it was lying in my way, and nobody 
near who could have dropped it.” 

Poor Bessie! the struggle between conscience and 
want was very severe. She tried hard for a little while 
to convince herself that she had a right to what she 
found on a highway, but her principles were too strong 
to allow of such self-deception; and besides, in testing 
the matter by the golden rule, she felt that if she had 
dropped her two shillings on the previous night, she 
should have been very indignant with any finder elaim- 
| ing a right to them. 





“No, Lhave no business with it indeed,” she mur- 
mured, as the tears of disappointment started to her* 
eyes. “But, however, surely I may keep just one or “ 
two of these pounds ?—the person who lost this must ‘ 
be very rich and would never miss them; surely I 
may have just two pounds for my finding it, and that 
would put poor mother out of her trouble ?” 

Just at this moment these words, which she had late- 
ly heard, darted into her mind like a gleam of light: 
“Thou, God, seest me!” “O, what am I thinking of?” 
she exclaimed, frightened by her own thoughts; ‘isn’t 
it all the same as stealing? Let me putthis out of my 
sight as soon as I can, lest I should be too much tempt- 
ed; I won’t keep it an hour.” 

So resolutely concealing the temptation, Bessie set off 
at her quickest pace to the police-station, where she re- 
solved to deposit the money immediately, for the two- 
fold purpose of securing herself against temptation, 
and of affording the owner the best opportunity for re- 
covering the lost property. When she told her errand 
to the officer of the station, he looked at her from head 
to foot with some surprise. 

“So you didn’t think of keeping it yourself,” he 
asked, as he took the purse. 

“Yes, sir, I did for a minute, for we want it bad: 
enough,” replied Bessie, with an ingenuous blush ; “but 
1 was kept from it, thank God! There’s a deal of 
money there, sir; will you please to count it, that you 
may know, when it’s owned, that I took none!” 

The officer counted it accordingly, and gave her a 
receipt for the amount, taking down her address at the 
same time, which she thought nothing about; then, 
with a thankful, happy heart, and clear conscience, she 
hastened home. 

Frequently, during the labors of the next day, Bessie 
wondered whether the owner of the purse had regained 
it, and pleased herself in imagining the pleasure its re- 
covery must have caused. Then her thoughts sadly 
turned to her poor mother, and she would speculate on 
the possibility of her receiving a reward. Some one 
she knew had been rewarded with ten shillings for 
finding a five-pound note; perhaps she might have a 
pound given her. 

However, she sedulously endeavored to withdraw her 
thoughts from the subject, and occupied them. in the 
attempt to devise some means of earning a little money 
in the family somehow, to carry them through this ter- 
rible crisis. 

So passed Monday, and Tuesday was passing in a 
similarmanner. Bessie was busily washing her kitchen 
floor—talking to amuse the baby, who was tied ona 
chair in one corner of it, and thinking over a brilliant 
plan which had just occurred to her, of proposing one 
of her brothers as errand-boy to the grocer round the 
corner, when her mistress looked in, and sharply said 
some one wanted to speak to her. 

In great haste and surprise Bessie started up, and as 
quickly as possible wiped her wet hands, threw off 
her apron, settled her gown and hurried into the shop, 
where she found a middle-aged gentleman, of very 
pleasant demeanor, leaning carelessly against the 
counter. 

He turned as she entered, and advanced a step as 
she courtesyed and looked, as if to inquire the object of 
his visit. : 

“Your name is Elizabeth Abbott,” he asked; “‘is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was Bessie’s reply. 

“You found a purse on Sunday night,.I believe ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, coloring as she spoke. “Did 
it belong:to you, sir? Did you get it? I hope it was 
all right, sir! I got a note of the money at the police,’” 
continued Bessie, speaking rapidiy,. and as if half- 
frightened ; for Jugt then she only remembered the pos-- 
sibility of some money being missing, which might be 
demanded of her. 

“O, yes, all was right,” returned the gentleman,. 
smiling. ‘1 only came to see what made you return 
my purse so honestly and quickly. Were you not in 
want of money ?” 

“O, indeed, sir, yes!” she emphatically replied, as 
tears filled her eyes; “‘but that money did not. belong 
to us.” 

“Perhaps you were afraid to keep.it, lest. it should 
be discovered?” continued her interrogator,, looking 
earnestly at her, as a deep crimson flush rose even to 
her forehead. . 

She raised her eyes to his boldly, though. modestly, 
as she answered, in. all the firmness. of: truth, “Sir, I 
never thought of that. ButI. would not be somiserable 
as theft would make me for.as-much.again as is in your 
purse, sir!” 

“That is well, that is well,” quietly replied the gentle- 
man, with a satisfied. smile. “Now you say you want 
money very much; I:camehere te offer you a reward 
for the return. of my purse. How much would you 
wish me to give you ?”’ 

“0, sir?” exclaimed poon Bessie, in a: transport of 
delight, clasping her hands—“O, thank you! thank 
you! Two pounds, sir, if you could be so kind, would 
make us al} happy again!” 

“It would not be buying happiness very dearly,” 
answered the stranger; “but let me hear what you. 





would do with two pounds.” 
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~and Sally Leggitt. 
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Accordingly, Bessie related her simple little history eyes. Its face, nose, mouth and teeth were of the largest | 


as the reader knows it. 


your answers.” 
Bessie was speechless in gratefal astonishment. 


“Yes, it isa little fortune for you,” said the gentle- from its mouth, more‘terrifying than the first object. 


man, answering her look. “You will of course relieve 
your mother from her trouble, and you had better put 
the rest into the savings bank, and try to add a little 
to it, as a provision in case of need.” 

So saying, the gentleman produced the identical 
beaded purse, and counted twenty sovereigns into Bes- 
sie’s hand, who could only look her thanks; and then 
he went, and Bessie hurried up to her little room to 
give vent to her grateful happiness, thinking how differ- 
ent would have been her feelings had she otherwise 
acted. 

I need not make my story longer by describing the 
joy excited by her next visit to her home—how the 
debt was paid—and how one pound more was devoted 
to the purchase of sundry articles of comfort and 
decency (amongst which Bessie’s bonnet was not for- 
gotten)—and how the remaining pounds were safely 
deposited. But I must not omit to add that the gentle- 
man whose acquaintance Bessie had so happily made 
did not forget her. Though his residence was many 
miles distant from hers, she was shortly afterwards 
taken into his family as nurse, which post she filled in 
comfort and respectability for many years, carefully 
impressing upon the minds of her young charges the 
same principles which governed her own. 





or 
For the Companion. 


MY FATHER’S STORY. 


My father was in his element when all the family 
were gathered round the kitchen fire, on a winter’s 
evening, with, perhaps, one or more neighbors added 
to the group. It was uncertain which enjoyed the 
more pleasure, he in relating stories and anecdotes or 
we in listening. 

“Come, boys,” he would say,in his hearty way, 
“keep the stove filled, the wood smoking, but never 
mate a chimney of your own mouths, and I will tell you 
a story : 

“My father,” continued the old gentleman, one even- 
ing that I can well remember, “carried on a large farm, 
within three miles of a city, which afforded a ready 
market for all his produce ; consequently he employed 
a large number of farm servants during some eight 
months in the year, and during the winter season kept 
two young men and two young women to do the neces- 
siry farm and house work. 

“The names of the two girls who worked for my fa- 
ther, one winter, when I was a boy, were Nancy Ware 


“The latter was short and very fleshy, and coarse fea- 
tured, and still coarser in mind. She spoke loud in 
conversation, and was bold and masculine in manner. 

“One of the hired men, Isaac Dilloway, was of the 
same stamp of mind and character, and the number of 
practical jokes they played on each other were many, 
and occurred almost daily. 

“A family of neighbors, named Lovell, one night 
during the winter of which I was speaking, gave a par- 
ty. Their house, though the nearest to ours, was 
nearly a quarter of a mile off. For some reason or 
other, Sally Leggitt was not invited, probably because 
she was known to be rough in her manner, and was, be- 
sides, a stranger to almost every one in the neighbor- 
hood, 

“With some difficulty she persuaded Nancy to stay 
at home, promising her that she should be paid for so 
doing by a project she had in view. While getting 
a lunch before noon, in the pantry, which communi- 
cated with the kitchen, I overheard Sally confiding a 
plan to Nancy by which she would give the party a 
good fright. Watching my opportunity, I slipped out 
of the pantry without being noticed, and told the 
whole project to Isaac, who induced me, nothing loth, 
to assist him in carrying out a counterplot. 

“In due time the, young folks were gathered at Mr. 
Lovell’s house. During the evening, blind man’s buff 
was introduced. The company, wishing to play a joke, 
when Sam Rollins, an overgrown six-footer, was blind- 
folded, noiselessly slipped out of the room. 

“At this juncture, hearing an outside door open, he ap- 
proached, and, clasping the person who entered round¢he 
waist, cried out—'l've got yernow!’ Atthe same time he 
pulled the bandage from his eyes, and beheld an object 
clothed in a white robe, with a long staff in its hand. 
With an exclamation of surprise, he darted into an ad- 





joining room, and told the rest of the company of the | i¢ rose from a negro’s cabin 


unexpected visitor. 
“Perceiving the coast clear, Sally Leggitt (for it was | 
she) walked around the room with a slow, measured | 
tread, beating time with her cane, and re 
nursery rhyme, in a drawling tone,— 
Fe! Fi! Fo! Fum 
I smell the blood of an Englishmun! 
Dead or alive, L ll grind’ — 


“At that moment the folds of the sheet falling from 


| 


|a distance, and that caused anxiety lest there were 


| dimensions. It gently oscillated from one side of the 

At its conclusion her attentive listener smiled kind- road tothe other. It beckoned them to come on, which 
ly. “You ate a good girl, Bessie,” he said. “Well, they did not seem disposed to do, but after a moment's 
the reward I shall give you is twenty pounds instead hesitation, both set off, in full speed, in the direction 
of two. I determined upon this if I were satisfied with of Mr. Lovell’s, 


“They had gone but ashort distance when a figure 
confronted them, breathing fire and sparks of flame 


Turning once more in the direction of home, Sally ap- 
proached within striking:distance of the first appari- 
tion, and levelled a blow-at the fiery head that felled 
it, and the body belonging to it, prostrate in the dust. 
Both the girls now bounded over their fallen foe, and 
in a short time reached home.” 

“Were those real ghosts, father ?” inquired our twelve 
years old sister Etta. 

“No, my girl. It was a scheme devised by Isaac 
Dilloway, to give Sally Leggitt joke for joke. He had 
previously learned the trick of holding burning tow in 
his mouth, which he carried out in the manner de- 
scribed as one of the second figures which the girls 
met. He had fastened on to the head of his compan- 
ion a jack-o’-lantern—which is made of a pumpkin, 
with the inside scooped out to athin rind; holes are 
made to represent a nose, eyes, mouth and teeth, anda 
candle is placed inside. 

“Isaac helped his companion to his feet. The latter 
was more frightened than hurt. The pumpkin had 
broken the force of the blow, so that, besides a few 
slight bruises, he was as well as ever. All the party 
were cured of their joking propensities for awhile; our 
jack-o’-lantern friend, finally and forever. A broken 
head—if it is nothing but a pumpkin—is the best medi- 
cine for such complaints; it makes a radical cure.” 

‘‘Who was the jack-o’-lantern ?” inquired Etta. 

“Tt was I,” said my father. 

So much for practical joking. , 


HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


Home from school when the day is done 

Its trials ended, its wiumphs won; 

Home by the waning western light, 

Where the hearts are warm and the hearth is bright. 





Home, down the cosy street, crisp with snow, 
What doves it matter it bleak winds blow? 
What does tt matter when love and cheer, 
And warmth of summer are waiting so near? 


What matter it now that lessons were long, 
Aud puzzling problems came always wrong, 
Since, at jast, all are righted, all lessons said, 
‘Though with weary eye and aching head 


Then home to the hearthstone shining bright, 
lleme to the rest of the kindly night; 

diome to the love that, early and late, 

To cheer and to strengthen you always doth wait. 


So we workers all, down the pathways of life, 
Turn home from the midst of the toliing and strife; 
Home trom our work and our wanderings turn, 
Where the love-lighted fires of our childhood burn. 








So, too, shall we all, when life is done, 
All its strivings over, its triumphs won, 
While the shadows fall thick on this earthly shore, 
Go home through the twilight to wander no mere. 
Luella Clark. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


MY SECOND ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY.—CONCLUDED, 
Adventures. 

Next day we got nothing to eat, except two ears of 
corn, which we found in the corner of a fence, where 
some cavalry-man had been feeding his horse. The 
whole country was a big pauper lot. Neither negroes 
nor white folks had any thing to spare; and there were 
only women in every house we saw. The colored men 
had, most of them, gone away with Sherman. 

On the fourth night we came up to « broad, black 
slough. A railroad bridge had crossed it, but only its 
charred remains were left. 

We picked up a lot of loose timber which had floated 
from the fire, and began to build a raft, tying the pieces 
together with long brush and grape vines. After fin- 
ishing it we tore down a long piece of telegraph wire 
and attached it to the raft, so as to pull it back when 
Frank crossed over. He went over first, and I pulled 
back the raft. Just as I was half way across the frail 
thing split in the centre, and down I went up to my 
neck in the water. It was terribly cold. After some 
exertion I got to the other side, but I was rather damp 
—if any thing. 

We then went into the woods, and seeing smoke ris- 
ing in the distance, walked cautiously towards it. En- 
tering an open lot, we were fortunate enough to seea 
cavalry-man, riding in the edge of the woods opposite, 
before he saw us. We dodged back again in quick 
time, and I had a hard time of it till dark, being obliged 
to jump up and down continually for fear of freezing | 
alive. } 
As soon as it was dusk we again started for the | 
smoke. You may guess how glad we were to find that | 
But dogs were barking at 





white men in the vicinity, However, it was only a) 
question with me as to whether I should stay out and | 


peating the old | be frozen to death, or run the risk of being caught, and | 
| hanged—perhaps. 


Irwalked boldly to the door of the cabin and lifted | 


| the latch. 


There was a bright fire blazing on the hearth, dig | 


her face disclosed her features, which my brother logs all ablaze, that half roasted you when you went 
John, who was peeping through the crack of the door near them, keeping the back part of the cabin cold, | 


recognized at once, and cried out,— 
“*Why, it’s our Sally!’ 
“This was the signal for a gencral rush into the 


room. The foremost seized her by the outside cover- ' 


ing, which came off leaving the sheet remaining in his 
hands. She bounded out of the door, followed by 
Nancy Ware, who had been looking in at the window. 
Both girls ran at the top of their speed, closely pursued 
by several of the company. Sally soon outran her 
companion. Nancy fearing she would be caught, and 
not wishing to be caught alone, cried out,— 

Sally Leggitt! Sally Leggitt!’ 

“The pursuers not knowing Sally, thought these 
cries simply a call to go faster, at which they laughed 
so heartily they were obliged to give up the chase. 


The girls, now relieved of-their fears, leisurely pursued 


their way home. 
“One side of the road was flanked by dense woods. 


On a sudden a big head of fire danced before the girl's | 


| from the draft made up the huge chimney. There was | 


| a little window, but the cabin walls were discolored by 
' smoke, although every thing in the room was as clean 
as a pin.. At one corner of the cabin there was a frame 
bedstead, made out of pine poles, and over it were a few 
ragged but neat-looking quilts, and cheap (rebel) army 
blankets. 

That was the old folks’ bed. As for the young ones, 
they never changed their dresses from the time they 
first put them on till they were too ragged to wear. 
They slept on the fluor, curled up near the tire. That 
was the custom almost every where in South Carolina. 
There wasn't one half of the slaves who ever slept ina 
bed. 

But I was going to say that there were an old man 
and old woman sitting on stools near the fire, ard half 
a dozen young negroes, from five to fifteen years old, 
squatted on their haunches, or lying round the hearth. 

As soon as I opened the door I said,— 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


' 





“I’m a Union soldier.” 

The old man jumped up with evident joy, and said,— 

“Right glad to see yer, mass’r. F’ll do all I knows 
for you!” 

They insisted that we should take the two stoois that 
the old folks had been sitting on, and then went to 
work to get us a supper. 

The way they cooked bread made my eyes open. 
Do you know how they do it? 

Well, the old man took a quartor twoof corn meal 
and mixed it with water, cold water, into dough. Then 
he rolled the dough into balls. 

By this time the foremost logs were pretty well 
burned, and there was a heap of embers on the hearth. 
He then took the corn-meal balls and covered them 
with hot ashes and embers. Half an hour afterwards 
they were raked out, and made good eating for half 
famished men, I can tell you, whatever you may think 
of it. He also fried a piece of pork, and we made a 
hearty supper. 

As soon as we were both thawed out, the negro led 
us to a cotton house for the night. 

Early in the morning we started, and that day walked 
about twenty miles, learning from a negro we were for- 
tunate enough to meet, that Wheeler’s cavalry, or “‘cal- 
very,” as both he blacks and poor whites called them, 
were between us and Sherman’s army. It needed 
now great caution on our part to keep out of their way. 

When we met the negro, which was just at dusk, we 
were within half a mile of Wheeler's pickets, and had 
we not seen him we should have been in the hands of 
the rebs within an hour. Although he had just es- 
caped from Wheeler, the generous fellow turned back, 
and after walking a long distance, at length piloted us 
through aswamp, crawling on all fours, two loathsome 
hours, until we were past the rebel lines. 

We lay all night on a dry patch of ground in the cen- 
tre of the swamp, which, although not equal to a room 
at Parker’s, in Boston, was better than lying out in an 
open field. The ground was far softer, and the bushes 
afforded shelter from the wind. 

The generous negro left us as soon as we reached our 
place of refuge in the swamp. Frank fell asleep the 
moment his head touched the ground. But I could not 
rest. Somehow I felt that we were not safe. Frank 
slept on long after break of day. 

At length my fears were justified. About noon I saw 
@ man with a couple of dogs ahead of him coming 
toward the open space where we had camped. 

“Frank!” I whispered, “we're caught! Get up.” 

He snored. 

I gave him a blow which broke a snore squarely in 
the middle. 

“Hullo,” he shouted, “‘what’s the matter now ?” 

I pointed to the man. 

The stranger had not seen us, but he had some rea- 
son to believe that men were hidden in the thickets. 
That was plain; for he peered about every now and 
then, and moved with great caution. 

**What shall we do, Frank ?” I asked. 

“Lay low,” said he. “Hush!” 

“We must knock him down. I should hate to*kill a 
man, except in fair fight; but if there’s any fellow that 
ought to be killed it’s a slave hunter or a conscript of- 
ficer. We can't get out of this without silencing him 
in some way. He can't be trusted, and I’m bound to go 
through now.” 

“How shall we do it ?” 

“When he comes -up, you talk with him, and I'll 
knock him down.” 

It looked like a cruel and mean thing todo; but men 
forget to be generous when their lives are at stake. 

By the time we had laid our plans the man was with- 
in musket shot of us. He was keeping on a track that 
would lead him a rod or two to oar left. 

‘Lay flat,” said Frank; “he may not see us, after all.” 

We almost pressed ourselves into the soft ground. 

But it was useless. The dogs scented us. 

** Bow-ow-ow !|” 

Seizing our thick sticks, we jumped to our feet. It 
was necessary to fight now. 

The moment the man saw us he turned back. We 
spoke to him, but he was on his guard. Then we 
walked towards him, but he kept a long space between 
us, until, at last, he broke into a run, and soon was out 
of sight in a dense thicket. 

“Now,” said Frank, “we've got to leave this at 

double-quick. In less than an hour all the ‘hounds’ 
and all the bloodhounds in this county will be after 
us.” 
We ran to another swamp at some distance, and were 
careful to approach the first firm land that we saw, by 
wading through water. Ina short time the sound of 
the slave hunter’s horn reached us, and ina few min- 
utes afterwards a gang of men, accompanied with dogs, 
making for the swamp where we lay. It was not with 
very comfortable sensations that we watched the 
movements of our enemies from our hiding place. Our 
only chance of escape lay in the double hope that we 
hadn’t been seen to enter the swamp, and that the dogs 
would not find some other way to reach us than through 
the water. 

Nearer and nearer the hounds in breeches and the 
hounds on four legs came to us. They were all in full 
view. There were fifteen men and a little brigade of 
bloodhounds. 

The dogs followed our tracks as straight as though 
every footstep was legible on the ground, until they 
came to the water. 

There they stopped. You know water breaks their 
scent. 

The men stopped, consulted, and then came to the 
conclusion that we had gone through the swamp. It 
did not seem to occur to them that we were in it still. 
They divided into two gangs and went iu different di- 

rections, to make a circuit of the swamp. As soon as 
they were out of sight we left our hiding place and ran 
to the railroad, and after an hour’s running, reached a 
place where the track had been undisturbed. Most 
fortunately, there had been a rickety hand car left at 
the side of the road. We placed it on the rails, and 
made good time for Savannah. In this way six miles 
were passed over, when the track gave out again. We 
now for three days travelled very slowly and cautious- 
ly. Our strength was almost gone, for we had had 


| nothing to eat for nearly four days. 





The last night we lay down by the side of the road. 
It seemed impossible for us to walk another inch, we 
had become so worn and feeble. : ” 

Sleep came, however, and in the morning I was 
aroused by Frank. He was weeping. 

‘“*What now ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Listen!” he said. 

It was the reveille in Sherman’s camps! 

We sprang up, pushed onward, forgot our faintness 
and our hunger, and in two hours more were lying— 
happy, but utterly worn out—in an ambulance of Sher- 
man’s army. UNcLe James. 

——— —+ oe ————_——_ 


PERILS OF BUFFALO-HUNTING. 


The most interesting hunter’s story I have ever heard 
was told me by our host, Mr. Percival, who has fol- 
lowed the forest-chase from his youth. 

In 1807 he was on a trapping expedition with two 
companions on the Washita, when they left him to kill 
buffalo, bear, and the larger game; and he remained to 
trap the streams for beaver. He had not met with very 
good success, and had been without meat about twenty- 
four hours, when, turning a small bend of the river, he 
espied a noble-looking old male buffalo lying down on 
the beach. 

Having secured his canoe, he crept softly through a 
corn-brake which lay between the animal and himself, 
and fired. The shot was an indifferent one, and only 
wounded the animal in the side; but it roused him, and 
having crossed the river, he soon lay down again. 

This was about noon, when the animal, having graz- 
ed, was resting himself in a cool place. Percival now 
crossed the river also in his canoe, and got into the 
woods, which were there very open, and somewhat 
broken by little patches of prairie land; a very frequent 
occurrence in these parts of Arkansas, where forest and 
prairie often seem to be contending for the mastery, 
But the bull being suspicious, rose before the hunter 
came near enough to him, and took to the open woods, 

Percival was an experienced hunter; he had killed 
several hundred buffaloes, and knew their tempers in 
every sortof situation. He knew that the animal, when 
in large herds, was easily mastered, and was well aware 
that when alone he was sometimes dogged, and even 
dangerous; he therefore followed his prey cautiously 
for about a mile, knowing that he would lie down again 
ere long. 

The buffalo now stopped, and Percival got within 
fifty yards of him, watching an opportunity to strike 
him mortally ; but the beast, seeing his enemy so near, 
wheeled completely round, put his huge shaggy head 
close to the ground before his fore-feet, as is their cus- 
tom when they attack each other, and rapidly advanced 
upon the hunter, who instantly fired, and put his ball 
through the bull's nose; but seeing the temper the beast 
was in, and knowing what a serious antagonist he was 
when on the offensive, he also immediately turned and 
fled. . 

In running down a short hill some briers threw him 
down, and he dropped his gun. There was a tree not 
far from him of about eighteen inches diameter, and 
every thing seemed to depend upon his reaching it; but 
as he rose to make a push for it, the buffalo struck him 
on the fleshy part of the hip with his horn, and slightly 
wounded him. 

Before the beast, however, could wheel round upon 
him again, he gained the tree, upon which all the chance 
he had of preserving his life rested. A very few feet 
from this tree grew a sapling, about four or five inches 
in diameter; a most fortunate circumstance for the hunt- 
er, as it contributed materially to save his life. 

The buffalo now doggedly followed up his purpose of 
destroying his adversary, and a system of attack and de- 
fence commenced that perhaps is without a parallel. 
The buffalo went round and round the tree pursuing the 
man, jumping at him in the peculiar manner of that an- 
imal, every time he thought there was a chance of hit- 
ting him; whilst Percival, grasping the tree with his 
arms, swang himself round it with greater rapidity than 
the animal could follow him. 

In this manner the buffalo harassed him more than 
four hours, until his hands became so sore with rubbing 
against the rough bark of the oak tree, and his limbs 
so fatigued, that he began to be disheartened. 

In going round the tree, the buffalo would sometimes 
pass between it and the sapling; but the distance be- 


especially when he wanted to make his jumps; he there- 
fore frequently went round the sapling instead of going 
inside of it. The time thus consumed was precious to 
Percival; it enabled him to breathe, and to consider 
how he should defend himself. 

A{ter so many hours’ fruitless labor, the bull seemed 
to have lost his vigor, and became slower in his motions; 
he would now make his short start, preparatory to his 
jump, only at intervals; and even then he jumped 
doubtingly, as if he saw that Percival would avoid his 
blow by swinging to the other side. 

It was evident he was baffled, and was considering 
what he should do. Still continuing in his course round 
the tree, but in this slow manner, he at length made an 
extraordinay feint, that does honor to the reasoning 
powers of the buffalo family. 

He made his little start as usual, and when Percival 
swung himself round, the bull, instead of aiming his 
blow in the direction he had been accustomed to do, 
' suddenly turned to that side of the tree where Percival 
would be brought when he had swung himself round, 
and struck with all his might. 

The feint had almost succeeded; Percival only just 
saved his head, and received a severe contusion on his 
arm, which was paralyzed for an instant. He now be- 
gan to despair of saving his life; his limbs trembled un- 
der him; he thought the buffalo would wear him out; 





and it was so inexpressibly painful to him to carry 00 
this singular defenee, that at one time he entertained the 
idea of leaving the tree, and permitting the animal t0 
' destroy him, as a mode of saving himself from pain and 
anxiety that were intolerable. 


' But the buffalo, just at that time giving decided symp- 


' toms of being as tired as himself, now stopped for a few 
‘ minutes, and Percival took courage. * 
Remembering that he had his butcher’s knife in bis 
breast, he took it out, and began to contrive plans of of- 
‘fence; ‘and when the bull, having rested awhile, re” 





tween them was so narrow that it inconvenienced him, . 
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commenced his old rounds, Percival took advantage of 
the slowness of his motions, and using a great deal of 
address and management, contrived in the course of ' 
half an hour to stab and cut him in a dozen different 
places. 

The animal now became weak from loss of blood, and | 
although he continued to walk round the tree, he made | 
no more jumps, contenting himself with keeping his’ 
pead and neck close to it. This closed the conflict, for ' 
it enabled Percival to extend his right arm, and give 
him two deadly stabs in the eyes. 

Nothing could exceed the frantic rage of the un- 
wieldly animal when he had lost his sight; he bellowed, 
he groaned, he pawed the ground, and gave out every 
sign of conscious ruin and immitigable fury; he leaned 
against the sapling fur support, and twice knocked him- 
self down by rushing with his head at the large tree. 

The second fall terminated this strange tragic com- 
bat, which had now fasted nearly six hours. The buf- 
falo had not strength to rise, and the conqueror, step- | 
ping up to him, deliberately killed him. He then, after 
resting himself a few minutes, skinned the beast, took | 
a part of the meat to his canoe, made a fire, broiled and | 
ate it. 

Of the intense anxiety of mind produced in the hunt- 
er by this conflict, an idea may be formed from the 
fact that when he joined his companions after a sepa- 
ration of forty days, they asked why he looked so pale 
and emaciated, and inquired “if he had been down with 
the fever ?” | 

He then related to them his adventure with the buf- 
falo, adding, that from that very evening when he pre- l 
vailed over the animal he had never got any quiet rest; 
and so severely had his nervous system been shaken, ! 
that as soon as the occupations of the day were over, 
and he had lain down to rest, the image of the resolute 
and powerful animaf always came befure him, putting 
his life in jeopardy in a thousand ways, and creating in 
him such a desperate agitation of mind that he was con- 
stantly jumping up from the ground to defend himself; 
such was his state, that he who had been formerly pro- | 
verbial for his daring and resolution, now trembled with 


heart, was about to relieve the necessities of his friend, 
when he remembered the compact he had formed with 
the Daughter of the Mountains. He then felt, for the first 
time, the misery of his situation; and to escape the re- 
proaches of his friend, he hurried away from him 
inwardly cursing the night that he had visited the ruins 
of the castle of Nassau. Soon after this he was seized | 
with a strong desire to go and see his mother, and to gaze 

once more on the little hut in which he had spent the | 
happiest hours of his life. He arrives at his mother’s | 
humble dwelling, and finds she is at the point of death; 
but the sight of her sun recalls her back to life, and | 


_ her attendant a-sures him that if she had the money to | 


purchase medicime for her, she might recover. 

Alberto, unable to resi-t this appeal, gives some money 
to the nurse. The next moment the Daughter of the 
Mountains appears, and possessing herself of her prey, 
she carries him to the abode of the doomed. Other 
candidates for the hand of the princess offered them- | 
selves, but, like Alberto, unable to fulfil the conditions | 
imposed on them, they experienced the same fate; thus | 
proving the assertion of Starka, that man is not per- 
mitted to harden his heart against the sufferings of his | 
fellow-creatures with impunity. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt P 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


OUT IN THE SNOW. 


It began to snow and blow, and blow and snow. The | 
master looked out of his little schoolhouse window, | 
and felt afraid some of his scholars would have a tough 
time getting home; for this little schoolhouse was up 
among the white hills of New Hampshire, where the 
cold bites hard, and the snow drifts are higher than ever | 
yousaw. Luke and Abel were the boys that had the , 
longest way to go. 

“Abel,” said the master, “you and Luke had better | 
start for home directly. Button up yuur coats, tie on 
your tippets, and go as fast as your legs can carry you ” | 

The boys got ready and started. They walked on 








apprehension even when a covey of quails unexpect- merrily for some time. They did not care for the snow, 
edly flushed before him. they said. Indeed they were stout, hardy little fellows, 


“= ' brought up to rough it among the mountains; but toe , 
Mr. Percival told me that three months had elapsed snow came thicker and faster, and Jack Frost was in, 
after this adventure before his sleep became tranquil. | every flake. The road was blucked up, and wading 


and that although twenty-seven years had now passed through the drifts was hard work. Poor Luke’s strength | 


I he gal And down dropped the rain-drop on another 
stalk. 

By this time, a great many rain-drops had come to- 
gether to hear what their companions were talking | 
about; and when they saw them going to cheer the 
farmer and water the corn, one said, “If you are going | 
on such a good errand, I'll go too;” and down he came. 
“And 1,” said another; “And 1;” “And I;” and so on, | 
till a whole shower came, and the corn was watered, | 
and it grew and ripened, ali because the first little rain- | , . 
drop determined to do what he could. | The readers of the Companion will remember 

Never be discouraged, children, because you can’t do 
much. Do what you can; angels can do no more. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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| 
THE WORK OF A CHILD. | 


Father at work and mother away— 

Lett unguarded at home one day 

Were two young children—a boy at play 
And an infant that quietly sleeping lay. 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 


IN ADDITION TO 
Tossing his ball in merry game, 
Lo! o'er the boy a terror came; 


The room was tull of smoke an¢ flame! 
He fied from death, nor thought of blame. 
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A voice came to his heart, that said, 
“From duty, boy, have you not fled?” 
And so his steps were backward led— 

He sought the infant s flame-wrapped bed. 


As martyr, stirred by motives higher 
Than ever moved a world's desire, 
Goes onward to his funeral pyre, 

So sought that child the smoke and fire! 


As love is strong, so strength is great— 
He snatched the infant from its fate— 
Half blind —tottering ‘neath the weight; 
He bore to air the precious freight. 


And out in the world the story was told 
Of this young boy's action kindly and bold, 
And men hung on his neck a medal of gold; 
And so he was famous at five years old. 


—— +O) 
ARTIE. 


Artie is a sturdy little fellow, in the State of Michigan, 
whose speeches inay be more charming on his own rosy 
lips than on paper. Seeing some ducks dive from the 
river bank and glide gracefully away, he exclaimed, | 
“0, see ’em slide.” | other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 

“‘Now,” said the kind mother, as she rode away one | Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
day tu do some shopping, “Fred., don’t you tease Artie | 
and Nellie; I want them to have some comfort.” 

“Gvuodie!” piped Artie; “I mean to have some, too ;’’ | one. 
but great was his disappointment when mamma re- 
turned home because she had not bought him any. 
If comfort could be bought, Artie, it would command 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 


ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 





and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 


|@ second copy, or who may not have already received 
A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


away, every sudden noise would disconcert him, even if 
it were the crowing of a cock. Ten years ago he had, 
the curiosity to visit the place where so memorable a| 
passage in his life occurred, and he found the bark of 
the tree sufficiently torn and abraded to have identi- | 
fied it, even ifthe bones of his ancient adversary had | 
not been there. | 


> 





ANNIE’S ANSWER. | 


Annie stood at the open window, in her papa’s study. 
After a while she became so much interested in somc- ' 
thing outside, she leaned so far out that her father | 
said, “Annie, you will fall.” Annie drew in her curly 
head, nestled about a moment, and then began to lean 
out, first a little, then a little more, until the stern com- | 
mand was spoken, “Annie, come away from that win- | 
dow; you will fall and kill yourself. 


“Dear!” exclaimed the little one, hastily drawing| woodsmen wore trumpets, which, sounding through 


back; “I guess I’d better look out, then; forif I should | 
kill myself now, I couldn’t go to Heaven, ’coz I’ve got | 
on such a dirty apron.” 

“Why, Annie,” ejaculated her parents. 

“I couldn’t. Didn't you read in the Bible, this morn- 
ing, that nothing unclean could enter the kingdom of 
Heaven ?” 


began to give out. He lagged behind, and Abel, who | 
kept ahead, had every now and then to call cut, “Make | 
haste, Luky, make haste.” a“ 

Luke tried to make haste, but he stumbled at almost 
every step. 

“Let me stop and rest a minute, Abel,” said Luke, 
sitting down in the snow. 

“Not a minute,” cried his brother, “not a minute; if 
you stop you will freeze to death.” Avel ran back and , 
caught Luke by the shoulder. ‘Get up and swing your 
arms, Luky; that will warm you. Hurry up; mother | 
is waiting supper for us.” : 

Luke did not seem to mind. His head hung down, | 
— looked as if he was going to sleep. “I tired,” he | 
said. 

Abel was frightened. Luke is freezing to death. 

The boys always carried a tin horn with them, to tell 
they were coming, or sound an alarm if danger was | 
near. In those desolate regions farm-houses were few 
and far between. There were no wagon wheels, no | 
sleigh-bells, or steam-whistles, or telegraph wires to | 
tell you people were coming. The hunters and back- | 
the woods, gave notice that somebody was near. 
every now and then blew his horn. 
Luke for a moment. 

“Come, Luky,” said Abel, taking his brother by the 
arm, “let us push on.” | 
They walked on a few steps together, when Luke fell 
down. Abel blew his horn; and what a blast he put 


Abel 
The noise roused | 


into it; for what was to become of them? Night was | P 


coming on, and such a night to be miles from home. | 


“O yes, my dear; but that referred to your soul, and | Abel lifted Luke up in his arms, and tried to carry | 


not to your body, nor to the dress you wear. A clean 
soul is one that is pure from sin, because the loving Sa- 


viour has died to cleanse it from guilt by His blood.” | ress. 


There are a great many girls who devote all the time, 
and thought, and money which they can command to 
clothing their bodies gaily or fashionably. They have, 
or pretend to have, no time tv devote to their souls, 
which will live forever. Are they wiser than little 


Annie? 
a. 


PENALTY OF A HARD HEART. 
A FAIRY STORY WITH A MORAL. 

One of the wierd legends of Poland informs us ofa 
heartless princess, who, for her inhumanity to the poor, 
was punished with the ruin of her castle and imprison- 
ment ina desolate region, where she was fed on noth- 
ing but flies. The Daughter of the Mountains, (named 
Starka) who inflicted the punishment, was implored by 
the nobles to soften it, which she would consent to do 
only on certain strange conditions, as the following 
will show. The only one who dared undertake the 
conditions was a reckless young fisherman, named 
Alberto. 


Dissatisfied with his occupation, Alberto had, with 
the idea of enriching himself, determined to rescue the 
princess, or perish in the attempt. Midnight arrived, 
and Starka, true to her appointment, stood before the 
young fisherman. At first she endeavored to dissuade 
him from so dangerous an undertaking; but he was not 
to be diverted from his purpose. 

“Have = any love for your mother and country ?” 
demanded Starka. 

“TI love both,” replied Alberto. 

“Then,” said Starka, “I conjure you by that love to 
renounce this project.” 

“My resolution is taken,” replied Alberto. 

“Well then,” resumed Starka, mournfully, “take this 
purse; it contains a hundred pieces of gold; every 
night you come here you will receive-a similar sum. 
The only condition that 1 annex to it is this, that you 
must not make use of it to do any good action. You 
must be deaf to the prayers of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate; and if, during the space of one year, you abide 
by this condition, you shall marry the princess, and she 
— be ae —— rank, —— and liberty.” 

Alberto took up the purse a eparted, highi. t- 
ified that he had obtained it on such’ omy ot 
Starka watched him with a look of melancholy. “Go,” 
said she, ‘‘you will bitterly rue the day that you agreed 
to stifle the best feelings of your heart in order to pro- 
cure riches, for it is not permitted to man to harden his 
— against the sufferings of his fellow-creatures with 

nity.” 

me months passed away, and Alberto, constantl 
plunged in dissipation, had forgotten his home and hie 
friends. One evening, in passing through one of the 
Principal streets of Warsaw, he met a man in great dis- 
tress, who had been his playmate and schoolfellow, and 
to whom he was sincerely attached. A mutual recog- 
nition took place, and Alberto, in tle fulness of h 


° 


| him. 


It was a heavy load for the brave boy. 
| “No, don’t,” said Luke. I'll try, I'll try;” and so 
| they struggled along, arm in arm, making slow prog- 





Would they perish together? Will not somebody | 
| come along and find them? Poor Abel’s ears and chin 
| were already frozen and his feet stiff; yet he kept a| 
| Stout heart, and would not think of giving up. Again | 
| Luke stumbled and fell. Abel tried to lift him up, but 
| Luke was almost helpless now. What could the poor | 
boy do? He lifted up his heart to God. He had often | 
heard his mother say, “God is a present help in time | 
of trouble.” “O God,” he.cried, “help us, help us, for | 
Christ’s sake.” He put his mouth to his horn. Did it ' 
speak loud? I am afraid not, for Abel had not much | 
strength left. Hark! Was it the wind growing louder? 
Hark! Was it anecho he heard? Hark! No, it was 
| the blast of another horn in the distance. 

“Father, father,” he cried; and snatching up his | 
horn, he shouted, “Here,” with all his might. 

Another answer came, and it seemed to say, “Hold 
on, boys, hold on;” and pretty soon a big man hove in 
sight. The snowflakes almost covered him; but it was 
“father,” and that was enough. 

O what joy! He took up both boys in his strong 
arms; he cheered them, led them, carried them, and 
brought them where mother and sister were waiting and 
| watching for them. Poor little fellows, it took some 
time to get the frost out of them; but no matter, they 
were at home, and not perishing in the snow. They 
were at home, very thankful to their kind heavenly 
Father for sending their dear earthly father out to pick 
them up.—Child's Paper. 


—_—___+o+—_____—_—_— 
DO WHAT YOU CAN. 


There was once a farmer who had a large field of 
corn; he plowed it, and planted the corn, and har- 
rowed and weeded it with great care; and on his field 
he depended ‘for the ehief support of his family. But 
after he had worked hard, he saw the corn begin to 
wither and droop for rain, and he began to have fears 
for his crop. He felt very sad, and went over every 
day to look at his corn, and see if there was any hope 





BESIDES THIS, 


any price. Fred. gave him a ride on the sled, which, 
like all good things, came to an end. Artie was very 
indignant because Fred. would not draw him longer. 

“1 don’t care,” he cried; “I'll draw myself.” 

“How can you ?” asked Fred., dryly. 

“O, L'll draw a whole lot, and then get on and ride.” 

As Artie has a great deal of true independence, and a 
generous heart, he is a great favorite; as all children 
will be who cultivate an unselfish disposition. 


TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 








Sports and Pastimes. 


$th of July, 1867, 





The Gong Poker. 


a a — of wee, about oe Sees, oF ane. oe 
the handle of a poker, leaving the two ends about a foot long. al i 

Now take the ends of the cord, and pass them one over each ball | To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
of the thumb, so that the poker can be lifted up and suspended 
between the hands. In this position place the thumbs and ends 
of the cord as close into each ear as convenient. If now a second = ‘ 
person strike the poker, the one who holds it witl hear a sound | gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
very surprising when experienced for the first time, but scarcely 

audible to the striker. If the blow be a sharp one, and struck | for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
with a es ree as the ae of a — the eae] will —— | 

strong as the deepest note of a piano, and if a hard blow witha —_ 

hammer the sound will appear as puwerful and booming as a ca- whenever the names are secured—on wane date previous 


! 
thedral bell. The gifts will be,— 





cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four [are 


if the experiment be made with a large kitchen | Jaly 1 
oker, then the sound is “ stunning,” and equals any thing that ; to July Ist. 
can vibrate from the City Hall bell. 


Answer to the Endless String. 


The string must be put throngh the armhole of the vest and 
over the head, then through the opposite armhole; then the hand 
must be put up underneatn the waistcoat, and the string drawn | 
down around the body until the former drops down avout the | 
waist, when the experimenter may jump out of it and claim his 


coat. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

! Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 
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The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 








But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
2. - 


A bold adventurer to England came, 

Who'd been preceded some months by his fame 

The walk in life which he professed to take 

Was one eralted and with much at stake. 

His lene of business was a single one, 

Although th’ amount of trade which could be done 

Upon it was immense, and in his art 

It was his wont to take the higher part. 

Th’ initials of the following words proclaim 

What is this bold adventurer's proper name; 

While in the finals all are sure to read 

That far-fetched name which helps him to succeed :— 

An English poet of extended fame; . 
town near Milan‘’s modest sounding name; 

A lake in Russia of no common size; 

What Tommy saw by shutting both his eyes; 

A prosp'rous town which Erin calls her own; 

A tribe of Judah very easily known; 

And then the title of a certain land 

Not very farfrom Afric's barren sand. 


Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing @ 
most valuable Gift. 





of rain. 

One day, as he stood looking at the sky, and almost 
‘in despair, two little rain-drops up in the clouds over 
his head saw him, and one said to the other,— 
| “Look at that poor farmer. I feel sorry for him; he 
has taken so much pains with his field of corn, and 
| now it is all drying up; I wish 1 could do him some 


' 


| “Yes,” said the other, “but you are only a little rain- |: 


drop 3, what can youdo? You can’t even wet one hil- 
lock. 
“Well,” said the first; “to be sure, I-can’t do much, 
but I can cheer the farmer a little, at any rate, and I am 
resolved to do my best. llitry. Il gotothe fiel 
to show my good will, if I can do no more good; an 
so here I go.” And down went the rain-drop; one 
came pat on the farmer’s nose. “‘What’sthat? A rain- 
drop! Where did that come from? Ido believe we 
shall have a shower.” 

The first rain-drop had no sooner started for the field 
than the second one said,— 

“Well, if you are going, I believe I will gotoo; here 











My jirst dreads my second, for my second destroys my /irst, 
while many delight in my whole. 


| 4 
| . 
| s . e | 
Seriptugel, Baigme, Endeavor to Obtain One. 
\ Who cowardly a prince did kill? 

Who built a city on a hill? 
Whose son profane his life did lose? 
What Persian queen preserved the Jews? 
What Jewish king a leper died: 
Whose wicked mother “Treason cried? \ 
The initial letters joined aright | 
A famous Jew will bring to light. 


Add a letter to a crime, and ay meditation. OLMSTEAD & CO., 


Behead something irritating, and leave sumething soothing. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


inbwwene' te ‘Teattbe sii Raa Thalines: No. 161 Washington Street, 
1.¢C icut—S: to—Poland—Erie. 

2. Flag. 4. She-p-her-d. 
3. Miltiades-Marathon, 6. Brim- stone. 
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for the Companion. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CANARY BIRD. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D, 


I was born but a little way from the spot where I have 
spent my life. But six weeks old when I left my moth- 
er’s nest, Ican say but little about our family. I was 
selected as one of the handsomest, and sent here to 
cheer a suffering invalid. I was praised for my form, 
my bright yellow breast,my sharp eye, my brown 
wings and tail, my long, slim legs, but not for my huge 
feet. At first my notes were mere snatches of strains, 
but as the musclesof my throat (they tell me there are 
at least four thousand of them in my throat,) grew 
stronger, I soon learned to stand on my perch in my 
cage, and wriggle, and turn, and twist as I poured out 
song, in variety almost endless. and in notes sweet as a 
bird only can utter. When full grown, and when all 
were praising my songs, I met with my first mortifica- 
tion. My owner placed me on his post office scales to 
weigh me. I felt that I must weigh at least a pound. 
What was my chagrin to find that body, legs, feathers 
and all, I weighed exactly halfan ounce And I never 
got beyond this. 

My life has been a very even one. Ihave never been 
out of the house, only have sometimes looked out as 
they hung my cage in the piazza; but have had no de- 
sire to go off in the wide, wide world, without a cage for 
my home or any body to take care of me. I have al- 
ways been an early riser, and when in my prime, al- 
ways saluted the morning with a song, and filled the 
house wjth my notes. After breakfast I have always 
had my cage cleaned, and my little tub filled with clean 
water, in which [ have plunged and bathed, and spat- 
tered the water all over the room. Then I shake my- 
self, pick my feathers smooth, and take my own break- 
fast. They give me hemp and canary seed, mixed, but I 
always pick out all the hemp first and eat it, and when 
that is gone, I crack and nibble the canary seed. Be- 
tween the wires of my cage they stick the bone of the 
cuttle fish, and I bite off a little of this as a digester. I 
also have a lump of white sugar at hand, and sometimes 
a piece of apple, or a bunch of chickweed from the gar- 
den, in its season. This last is admirable, though the 
green sprouts of turnips, now and then, don’t come 
amiss. Sometimes, too, they take me out of the cage 
and put me into their small conservatory. This is high 
sport. I pick up little stones as big as pin heads, I eat 
a little dirt, and woe be to the little green bug, if my 
eye falls upon him. Iam a tiger on bugs. But I soon 
get tired of such a huge place, and gladly go back into 
my cage. 

I have been self-taught in singing. I don’t remem- 
ber that I ever heard one of my species sing. The 
morning is my time for music, especially when the me- 
lodeon plays at prayer-time. Then I swell my throat, 
and teeter, and pour out all the voice I have. And when 
the sewing-machine, just under my cage, begins to buz, 
I, too, break out in singing, and try to keep up with it 
in time and in noise. I loveto sing, also, when all the 
family are at the table, eating and talking. They call 
me a “bell-bird,” because when they ring the small, 
sharp bell to arouse the family and visitors early in the 
morning, I have caught the notes, and often it is im- 
possible in another room to decide whether it is the bell 
or the bird that calls. 

While the invalid lived I took much to her, and, let 
out of my house, I would come at her call, sit on her 
head, or her shoulder, or her finger; and when she 
sewed I would hop on the work, and pick at every spot 
through which the needle went, as if to pick out the 
stitch. The tones of her voice were always sweet to 
me, and I thought more of her than of all the rest of 
the world. After she was gone, 1 took, not to the one 
who took care of me, but to the youngest sister. She 
has been to me and I to her, what my first love and I 
were to each other. 
her alone. 

I have worn out three cages, and am now occupying 
my fourth. I like a square cage better than a round 
one, and painted white rather than green. I like a wire 
cage far better than wood. 

It is computed that I have eaten nearly twenty dol- 
lars: worth of seed and bone. Perhaps more. But I 
have never heard a word implying that it was grudged 
to me. 

Every year I have aseason of drooping and moulting, 
as they call it; and then I have little appetite, sing none, 
anddoze much. Every year too, this moulting time grows 
longer and longer, and of course I sing less and less. 
I fancy, too, that my voice seems dry, and my notes 
less full and sweet than formerly, and that the days of 
my song are nearly over. 

Ah me! how oldIam. I am actually nine years old, 
and have even begun my tenth year. What a long life! 
I feel more and more sleepy, and as if I should one 
day sleep so sound that I shall fall off my perch and 
never wake again. And would they miss me and mourn 
forme? I know they would; for they have loved me 
because I loved one who is gone, and because, also, the 
little creature, weighing but half an ounce, has done 
what he could to turn his breath into music, and with it, 
a kind of parlor sunshine, fill the house. They have al- 
ways called me “Willie,” but Lam now Willie the aged, 
soon to pass away forever. Have I fulfilled my mis- 
sion, and shown the wonders of my Maker’s skill as 
well as 1 might? They tell me that when I am sleep- 
ing, my human friends around me will be removed and 
living in a more beautiful world. O, will there be any 
birds there to sing to them asI have sung. Will they 
ever think of these earth-notes that I have sung? Will 
they remember the humble little one that lived and 


I play with her, go to her, and to P 


cheered them for more than nine years? O, Father of | 
man and of bird, how I would love to be immortal, and | 
live with them forever, if I might. 








VARIETY. 





BETTER LATE THAN NEVEB. 
Life is a race, where some succeed, 
While others are beginning; 
‘Tis luck at times, at others speed, 
That gives an early winning. 
But if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne‘er slacken your,endeavor, 
But keep this wholesome truth in mind— 
‘Tis better late than never. 


aoe can keep ahead, ‘tis well, 

ut never trip your neighbor; 

‘Tis noble when you can excel 
By honest, patient labor; 

But if you are outstripped at last, 
Press on as as ever; 

Remember, though you are surpassed, 
‘Tis better late than never. 


Ne’er labor for an idle boast 
Of victory o'er another; 
But while you strive your uttermost, 
Deal fairly with a brother. 
Whate'er your station, do your best, 
And hold your purpose ever; 
And if you fail to beat the rest, 
‘Tis better Jate than never. 


Choose well the path in which you run— 
Succeed by neble daring; 

Then, though the last, when once ‘tis won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing. 

Then never fret if left behind, 
Nor slacken-your endeavor; 

But ever keep this truth in mind— 
‘Tis better late than never. 

—- +o 

“THROW, BOYS, THROW |!” 


A good many years ago, ina town in England, one 
Sunday evening, three noisy and wicked boys filled 
their pockets with stones, and straggled into a meeting. 
Their intention was to insult and annoy the old man 
who was preaching, and they accordingly seated them- 
selves at a convenient distance in the back of the meet- 
ing-house. * 

hey had not been there long before one of them im- 
patiently whispered,— 

‘“‘What’s the need of listening any longer to the block- 
head? Let's throw!” 

“No; wait a minute, and see what he makes of this 
point,” replied his companion. 

But his curiosity was soon satisfied, and he too ex- 
claimed,— 

“Confound him! it’s just as I expected! throw, boys, 
throw!” 

“Suppose we should give up this plan altogether,” 
now spoke up the third. 

“You're a fool!” said the two, angrily. And they 
hastily left the church in a rage, while he remained and 
heard the preacher through. 

Fifteen years passed away, and there was a notice 
given out that a celebrated preacher from abroad would 
speak in that same house on rma A large congre- 
gation had gathered to hear him. The minister rose in 
the pulpit; but before he commenced speaking he paus- 
ed, and leaned his head on the cushion, and was silent 
some minutes. The people thought he was sick. But 
he raised his head and said,— 

“Itis just fifteen years since I was in this house be- 
fore. That night three young lads came into the meet- 
ing to throw stones at the preacher. Two of them went 
out, and the other remained. Now I want to tell you 
what the fate of those boys was. The first was hanged 
some years ago for a dreadful crime. The second is 
now in jail, sentenced to death for murder. And the 
third, my friends, the third—is he who is to address 
you now. Will you listen to him ?” 

It is a fearful thing t. goon in sin. God will surely 
punish us sooner or later. No matter how much we 
may at first seem to prosper in wicked ways, the time 
will come when we shall be bitterly sorry for our evil 
doings. There is no place on the earth that the sinner 
can hide himself from the displeasure ofthe Lord. But 
His mercy is from everlasting to everlasting, to them 
that fear Him and keep Hiscommandments. Let us do 
right, and claim His blessing now, and share His glory 
at last—World’s Crisis. 





WHAT THE JAPANESE JUGGLERS Do. 

One of the feats of the Japanese jugglers now in San 
Francisco, on their way to the Paris Exposition, is 
thus described : 


An old man lies upon his back, with his feet in the 
air; u little boy mounts and stands upon them. An 
oval tub is passed to the boy, which he places under 
his fegtand upon the man’s. Another is given him, 
which is added to the first, and so on, until the little 
fellow's head touches the ceiling of the room from the 
top of the tottering pile, which is all the time support- 
ed by the strong and muscular chap below. 

The little fellow makes his salaam to the audience 
from his dizzy height, coolly fans himself as he surveys 
| the situation, and appears as unconcerned as if repos- 

ing on the ground. Suddenly one of the performers 

| utters.an exclamation in Japanese which is responded 
|to by another. The old man, the foundation of the 
ile, takes up the chorus, the little fellow at the top 
Jerks it out like the snapper of a whip, the “founda- 
tion” gives his teeta kick. Things look squally for lit- 
tle Tommy; the audience fear that he will tall and 
break his neck or be terribly bruised among the boxes. 
The old man beneath appears in imminent danger, also, 
from the falling tubs. But no; he gives his feet a 
kick, throws the tubs entirely from him, and Tommy 
drops like a cat, alighting with his feet upon the old 
| man’s, and in an upright position. 








tor 


WAKE UP, SOLOMON. 


“Sol., wake up! It’s time toget up,” shouted young 
Harry to his sluggish brother one tine July morning, 
as he began dressing himself. 

“What time is it?” yawned Solomon. 

“Nearly six,” replied his brother, “and mind, Sol., 








we start at seven.” 
| So the lazy fellow turned round and was soon fast 


| asleep again. When he awoke his room looked very 


| full of sunshine. The house was very quiet, too, and 
| rubbing his eycs, he muttered,— 

“I wonder if it is seven o’clock yet.” 

Crawling out of bed, he dressed himself and went 
down stairs. There was nobody in the parlor, nobody 
jin the dining-room. “What can be the matter?” 
| thought Solomon, 

“Where are they all ?” he asked. 

“Gone to the city,” replied the maid; “they started 

two hours ago.” 

| “Why, what time is it?” | 

| Nine o’clock !” 

“But why didn’t they call me ?” 

| “You were called at six o’clock and wouldn't - up. 

| Your father wouldn’t have you called again. He said 

‘he would teach you a lesson.” 

| “It’s too bad!” cried Solomon, dropping his head 
upon the table and bursting into tears. 

| It was too bad that the lazy boy did not learn the 
lesson of that morning 80 as to turn over a new leaf in 
the book of life. 
loved sleep. 








He hated work. He was a slave of lazy 


I am sorry to say he did not. He. 





habits, and is to this day. \ 


What sort of a man will Solomon Slowcoach be? 








— 


Well, if he don’t die of idleness before he becomes a 
man, he will be a shiftless, good-for-nothing fellow. 
He won't have any knowledge, use he is too lazy 
to study; nor any money, because he is too lazy to 
work ; nor any good character, because he is too lazy 
to conquer himself. : 





A HEART-RENDING EPISODE. 


The London Morning Herald's military correspond- 
ent gives the following story: ‘A farmer, living in a 
hamlet near Possnitz, had a wife and two children, and 
such was the woman’s terror of the Prussians, when 
she heard they were coming, that her husband, to sat- 
isfy her, placed her in an underground cellar, with her 
two little ones, and built up the doorway, leaving some 
food inside. The Prussians entered the place, and, 
among others, obliged this poor man to accompany 
them, with his horse and cart, for a day’s journey, they 
said. But the man was brought on from place to place, 
and at last, when he was suffered to return and reach 


ba | 


A MECHANICAL TRIUMPH. 


No Invention of a similar labor-saving character ever re- 
sulted in the same practical benefits to the people, or has come 
into such genera] use as that wonderfully simple piece of mech- 
anism—the Sewing Machine. What could we do without it? 
Where would we now find hands enough to accomplish the labor 
| which these busy little workers are doing ? These are questions 

which determine the usefulness of an invention, and by them we 
may gauge the importance of Sewing Machines. The history of 
this discovery is full of interest. As early as 1836, an_ingenious 
and prolific inventor, named Walter Hunt, of New York, invented 
the first machine that was of any practical valae for sewing. 

Being of a rather indolent disposition, and disinclined to under- 

take the labor of introducing so novel an imvention into genera} 

use, he neglected to patent his discovery, and sold the right to 
manu facture such machines to a Mr. Arrowsmith, who, however, 
neglected to test the practical value of his purebase or to secure 
it by a patent. 

Six years elapsed before any further action was taken toward 





his own house, several days had elapsed. On the way 
back he began to calculate how little food had been 
left with his wife and children; and, horror-stricken at 
the dreadful thought that their cries might not be 
heard, his hair is said to have turned white on his 
homeward journey. His fears were but too real. He 
tore down the masonry, searched for those so dear to 
him, but only found three lifeless bodies, half devoured 
by rats. Reason left him at the dreadful sight, and he 
is now in hospital, a lunatic.” 


— 


GEORGE HERBERT. 


Good George Herbert, the poet and divine, who lived 
in the seventeenth century, when walking to Salisbury, 
saw a poor man with a poorer horse, fallen under his 
load. Mr. Herbert perceiving this, put off his canonical 
coat, and helped the poor man to load his horse. The 
poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed the poor 
man, and gave him money to refresh both himself and 
his horse ; and told him, “if he loved himself, he should 
be merciful to his beast.” At his coming to his musical 
friends at Salsbury, they began to wonder that Mr. 
George Herbert, who was usually so remarkably clean, 
should come in such a condition. He told them the 
case, when one of the company remarked, “he had dis- 
paraged himself by so dirty an employment;” his an- 
swer was, “that the thought of what he had done 
would prove music to him at midnight; and the 6mis- 
sion of it would have upbraided and made discord in 





his conscience, whenever he should pass by the place.” 





A RIDDLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


A man has a little boat, in which he must carry, from 
one side of a river to the other, a wolf, a goat, and a 
cabbage. and must not carry more than one of these at 
once. Which shall he take first, without the risk that, 
during one of his navigations, the wolf may devour the 
goat, or the goat the cabbage. Suppose he carry the 
wolf, the cabbage is lost—if the cabbage, the goat is de- 
voured—if the goat the embarrassment is equal; for he 


must risk his goat or his cabbage on the other side of 


the river. The answer is, He must take the goat first, 
the wolf will not toucn the cabbage; in the second pas- 
sage he carries the cabbage, and brings back the goat; 
in the third he transports the wolf, which may again be 
safely left with the cabbage. He concludes with re- 
turning for the goat. 





A FLAPJACK BEDQUILT. 
Here is a curious invention of bed furniture. 
Yankee who wished Lake Superior was a p 


The 


pkin pie, | aa 


the introduction of Sewing Machines, and then, on the 12th of 
February, 1842, the first American patent was granted to John J. 

Greenough, of Washington. 

The next recorded attempt at an application of the idea was 
made and patented by Benjamin W. Bean, of New York. In the 
same year (1843) a Sewing Machine was patented by George R. 
Corlies, of Greenwich, N. Y., but no one seems to know much 
about it, an evidence that its practical value was smal). These 
abortive attempts had the effect, however, of calling the attention 
of inventors to the subject of Sewing Machines, and on the 10th of 
September, 1816, Elias Howe, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass., patented 
the first Sewing Machine capable of being improved so as to be 
adapted to general use. 

Although the machine patented by Mr. Howe would now be 

considered worthless, if compared with the more recent mven- 

tions of others, yet he stands at the door of the Sewing Machine 

business, as it were, and levies a tax of one dollar on each finish- 

ed machine in which the principles he invented are used. A for- 
| tune closely approaching two millien dollars has thus been ac- 
| cumulated by Mr. Howe—a very fair return, considering the fact 
that the Howe Machine has been left far behind by those whose 
subsequent inventions have effected a revolution m the manufac- 
ture of clothing, shirts, caps, boots, shoes, embroidery, and house- 
furnishing goods. 

The utility of a Sewing Machine for family use depends upon its 
adaptability to the greatest variety of work; yand this: article 
would be incomplete, if, after traeing the rise and progress of the 
idea, we should fail to point out from among the many varieties 
the one that comes nearest to perfeetion and combines the great- 
est number of useful qualities. For certain kinds of work there 
may be machines more peculiarly adapted than others; but for 
all the numberless requirements of a family, we ubhesitatingly 
pronounce the smoothly, silently, and swiftly running Grover & 
Baker Machine the best. 

One great advantage is, that the threadis drawn @irect from 
the spools, and requires no previous winding on shuttles; and the 
simplicity of all its parts and the easy adjustment of needle, 
thread, and work, makes it more readily comprehensib}e to the 
learner than any we have yet seen. Another important fact is 
that they perform, without an alteration of the adjustment, a 
much greater variety of work than is possible on others. We 
might thus enumerate quality after quality in our own way, but 
we think we do the inventors and makers full justice. and at the 
same time relate our experience in terms which theye is no mis- 
taking, when we say that the Grover & Baker Machine may be 
chosen as the best, simplest, and most reliable Sewing Machine 
in the market. 

The trade in these necessities, which have now beeome so in- 
dispensable, is assuming gigantic proportions. Grover & Baker 
alone send many thousands to foreign markets, and this popu- 
larity abroad is an evidence of their merit and superiority. Amer- 
ican Sewing Machines are used all over the world, and, like 
American pianos, have furnished the principles whieh have been 





and he in the middle of it, eating his way out, ought to 
be the first one to sleep under it: 


A new way of keeping warm this cold weather is 
suggested by some of the papers. It is to have a buck- 
wheat cake made large enough to cover the bed, iike a 
quilt, and spread over it, “piping hot,” about the time 
of retiring. When made of proper thickness it retains 
the heat until morning; and then, if a person is too 
lazy to get up he can make a very good breakfast by 
eating off the edges as he lies in bed. 


JOHN CHINAMAN’S OPINION OF RUM. 


Taking a walk one day through the commissariat 
stores in Hong Kong with a friend, I came to a portion 
of that establishment where four Chinamen were empty- 
ing a large tub of rum, which they were carrying in 
gallon measures to another portion of the building. 
Addressing myself to the one who was apparently the 
head of the party. I inquired : 

“Do you like rum, John ?” 

“No, sir,” said the Chinaman. 

“Why not?” 

“Rum not proper, sir; make Chinaman number one 
fool.” 





—_+o+ —__ 
A GOOD RULE. 


, 

Children, we have a capi‘al rule to give you about 
fretting and grumbling—a very short rule, which it is 
worth your while to recollect, if you want to cultivate 
contentment. Never fret about what you can’t help, 
because if you can help it, do so. When you are 
tempted to grumble about anything, ask yourself, “Can 
I help this?” and if you can’t, don’t fret; but if you 
can, do so, and see how much better you will feel. 


————_ +o 


A sHort time ago I employed a “son of Erin” who 
was “just over,” and who boasted of his experience in 
all kinds of farm-work. One day I directed Mike to 
take the cart and oxen and remove a pile of rubbish. 
py near the place where it was to be deposited, 
as Mike drove up with his load, I discovered he was in 
a state of great perplexity, evidently ignorant of the 
process of dumping. After studying some minutes, a 
bright idea seemed to strike him. Seizing his whip, 
and taking his stand in front of, an! facing the oxen, 
he roared out, throwing up both arms at the same time: 
“Rare up noo, ye bastes! rare up, wull yez!” 


In Albany, N. Y., a few days since, a little boy, by 
the name of Hogan, was playing among some on af 
potato barrels, with three or four of his comrades 
when he got into one of the barrels feet foremost, and 
his companion raised the barrel upon its end, thus 

lacing him upon his head. In this positton he was 
eft until the blood rushed to his head and his face 
had become black. When removed, he was taken to 
his home, where he died in a few hours afterwards. 


PaInFULLY ScrenTIFIC.—A doctor’s wife attempted 
to move him by her tears. ‘Ann,” said he, “tears are 
useless. I have analyzed them. They contain a little 
phosphate of lime, some chlorate of sodium and water. 


ProGress.—The most successful progress is that of 
the man who rolls the wheelbarrow; for he carries all 
before him. 


pted by a great majority of foreign manufacturers.—Vew 
York Citizen. 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 


OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,2f. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlair. 


+28. 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optie’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 

Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 

The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 


THE Sotpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YounG LIkUTENANT, (Seqnel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Joz,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated..... -Price each $1,50. 


Tue Saitor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tue YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel te above.) 
“Brave OLD SALT," (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 


Hand 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING : 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 
2. Young we 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
ft, 


toa 
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3. Christmas G Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nev N&VENS, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old. 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING : 

Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 

Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 


. “How yo it ye ~~ as he tradged along on ian mere penitent 

‘oot one hot, sultry day, “that a man never meets a Prady, le "s Cousin Grace, 

cart going the same way he is.” Latte Fredy’s Copenin erece, saebe Preis ony plant 
An Irishman having been told that the price of bread Any Volume sold separately. 

had fallen, ex .—-“This is the first time that I 


ever rejoiced at the fall of my best friend.” 


Lay by a good store of patience, but put it where you 
can find it. 


Tue young lady who was “driven to distraction” is 
now afraid she will have to walk back again. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 
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